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the execution of a noble, fixed for the same hour, provided
a grimmer and less costly real life spectacle. But many
of those who were there thought Britannicus cold. They
found nothing of Corneille's grand manner, no political
intrigues, no clear sense of right and wrong, little incident
or rhetoric, nothing but a gathering wave of emotion
that engulfed the group of people in its path.

Corneille had looked on love as a secondary passion,
something to be set aside by his noblest characters,
who rated their glory higher than their personal feeling.
With Racine love was an overpowering force, holding
the characters in thrall and sweeping them irresistibly
to destruction. There was nothing of the Roman matron
about most of his women. They were helpless in the
gust of passion. There is jealous Hermione urging
Orestes to slay Pyrrhus, who has scorned her, and then
turning on him with frantic reproaches as soon as he
has obeyed her command. There is the tigerish Roxane
murdering Bajazet because he has dared to prefer a
humbler person to herself. Above all towers the tragic
Phedre, struggling vainly against incestuous passion
and dying miserably by her own hand. Beside these
piteous, memorable creations stand touching figures of
young girls in the first shy ecstasy of love, and middle-
aged men, cynical, cautious, devoted or corrupt, who give
the lie to the accusation that Racine's psychological
insight only extended to women.

At the first production of Phedre he was the victim of
an iniquitous cabal. The Duchesse de Bouillon, an
intriguer and a partisan of Corneille, expended a huge
sum on buying up seats for the first four performances,
which were left empty, whilst her friends sedulously
applauded a worthless play by Pradon, written on the
same theme and staged at another playhouse.

Racine's conscience had long since troubled him.
He had been brought up by the Jansenists of Port Royal
who regarded the stage with horror. His own private